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their nuclear energy sources, and that they represent, in
this sense, the evolutionary stage at which our Sun will
arrive when it has exhausted all its original hydrogen con-
tent. But we have also seen that stars of the size of our Sun
need several billions of years to attain this state, and that
our Sun itself has since its birth used up barely one of the
original 35 percent of its hydrogen content.

How does it happen, then, that such stars as the com-
panion of Sirius, for example, have no more hydrogen in
their interiors and are even now slowly dying? It is difficult
to suppose that they did not have plenty of hydrogen from
the very beginning, for the chemical elements in the uni-
verse seem pretty well mixed and distributed; on the other
hand, they can hardly be older than the stellar universe
itself. In short, the stellar universe seems as yet too young
to contain such old and decrepit stars as the white dwarfs^
and the presence of the companion of Sirius in the stellar
family is no less surprising than would be the appearance
of a white-bearded man in one of the cribs of a maternity
ward.

It seems to the author that the only reasonable explana-
tion of the existence of white dwarfs of the observed mass
in the present stage of the development of the stellar uni-
verse is the hypothesis that these stars have never been
young, and represent only the fragments formed by the
collapse of heavier and more rapidly evolving stars. The
very massive and luminous stars created at the very begin-
ning of the stellar universe must have exhausted their
hydrogen content and started their ultimate contraction
long before the present time. We have seen in a previous
chapter that the contraction of such stars, many times
heavier than our Sun, leads most probably to a sudden col-